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| , We hold'these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of bappiness.”—Dec. Independence, U 
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' “ Ltremble for iny country, when Irefiect that God is just, 
Bond that his justice cannot sleep forever.”-—JEFrFERSON. 
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Mr. Sormertanp said, he would have been much better 
pleased With the gentieman from New York (Mr. Srorrs,) 
if he had not endeavored to shield himself from the effect 
of the arguments of gentlemen, by insiéfing, that as his re- 
Marks were made im committee, they could not be replied to 
in the House. He thought, however, notwithstanding the 
device of the Hon. Member, he might be able to debate 
the jon. The speech of the genileman was in this 
m Journal, he had repd it, acd it now belonged to 
‘thepubhie. He therefore proposed making a few remarks, 
upon its most prominent features. And he felt the more 
solicitous, because it contained sentiments that ought to be 
met, afd refuted if possible. . 

The Hon. Member objected to the doctrine, that private! 
property could be jegaily taken for public use, unless full 
compasation was made at the time. He contended, that the 
literal import of the provision in the Constitution implied 
paymentwhen the property was to be taken. Mr. S. said, 
if that was the true construction, the Constitution could 

j hot have continued until this time. It would have been-no 


2 


have made the House believe, from his remarks, that the 
doctrine then advanced had never been heard of sinee, or 
recognised in any government; that it has been exploded 
from that hour to the present—so alarming and dangerous 
was it in its nature. -He contended that a People that fa- 
vored such a doctrine were fitonly to be siaves. Hear, 
however, what the sages of the Revolution, the fathers of 
the Republic—men ardently devoted to their country’s 
prosperity, when deliberating upon this very point, decided, 
They resoived—and the People afterwards sanctioned 
their work—that the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
should not be suspended, unless, in case of rebeliion, or 
invasion, the public safety might require it. Thus it is 
mabilest, that this sentiment, odious as it may be to the 
gentleman from New York, was adopted by this body of 
freemen, with General Washington at their head, who had 
ascertained what powers were necessary for the safety 
of the Republic. In these piping times Of peace, when 
prosperity surrounds us every where, when no one dreams 
of war, we talk most valiantly against military power 
Uur form of Government was, Lowever, designed for war, 
as well as peace. The ship upon the tranquil ocean repre- 
seuts our Constitution in tines Of repose. But when t 
storm rages, and the sea threatens her with destructio 
—when her mariners are seen far@wing part of ber cargo 
overboard, then we have some conception of the Constitu- 
tion, agitated by the perils of war. if pressing necessities 
require prompt and elflicient meang 10 save the nation, it 
would be highly criminal pot & resort to them. , That the 
hovorabie member should bhayé omitted, or forgotten, what 
is thus sanclioned by our charter of freedom, is rather 
strange. 
By the way, he proves the cowardice of Cicero in rather 
an unusual manner, by shewing that he anwiously pressed 





framed « upon the intelligence or prudence of those who 
framed it, or those who adopted it. But what clearly il- 


_ lustrates the obvious intent and meaning of the provision } 


about private property is, that it is found in one of the 
amendments to the Constitution—prepared, says the gentle- 
man from New York, to keep Government in check. If, 
however, it had been devised forthe purpose of demanding 
compensation at the time private property was taken, why 
does not the provision embrace that idea in distinct and po- 
| Sitive terms? Amendments are drawn up with the view of 
»@ Correcting some oversights or omissions in the original in- 
| Stument to which they are supplementary. They are al. 
\*2)s prepared with great care, to meet the object coptem- 
Plated by the individuals proposing them. And as that 
ndment is wholly silent as to paying for private proper- 
ty, as soon as taken, and particularly when the framers were 
. § Moulding a provision of caution against the Government, 
#5 the honorable member alleges, it is a matter of irresisti- 
inference that his construction is erroneous. 
¥ manycases had the gallent men Witnessed, who 
the Carried their country safely through the Revolution, 
warned them, as men enlightened by the history oi 
times, to reject the notion entertained by the honorabie 
Nothing could have induced them to adopt such 
© payment for property im time of war, must 
upon the circumstances of the case. In many instan- 
® officer has no funds, or, if he should have funds, 
ty oa tell how long he would wisn to retain the proper. 
ar holly then in the insiance of this slave. 
sing ®. said that he, therefore, felt emboldened im assert. 
hey t, as the words about immediate payment were not to 
§ in the Constitution, it was right to take private 
~“ for the use of tue. Government, subject to valua- 
: and future payment. ; 
- , he next 
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yee this case, Mr. S. said, referred fo an 

nm tha been indirectly cast upon another pro- 

’ 

ston of the Constituuom, The honorable member had 

wan ieero for the following sentiment, which he had 

leat lege” Certain memorable occasion: ‘‘ Inter arma si- 
* —8$ eminently fraught with evil. He would 

: : 
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forward to meet his fale. 
| (Tbe Speaker bere suggested to Mr. S. that he could not 
foiiow the honorable member into big debate in commuttee. | 
Mr, 5S. said, he would advance his reasons in favor of 
the amendment, making compensation for the loss, of the 
|slave, occurring from his working at the entrenchments 
‘at New Orleans. In the course of the afgument, some 
| gentlemen had urged the propriety of paying for the time 
the slave was in the service, but did not feel disposed to 
goany further. He was willing to pay the loss the master 
nad sustained. And it was a matter of no consequence to 
him, so far as related to his vote, whether the man was im- 
pressed, or was voluntarily sent by his master. To pay 
the owner, for the hire of this slave, was not, in his opin- 
ion ‘‘full compensation.” He said he would sustain the 
propriety of his argumcot from the fact, that, ugh a 
| yuluier receiyes his mouthly pay, yet, if he shoul ip 
the service, a pension is allowed to his wife. This isa 
matter of reparation. It is intended to be in the nature of 
an equivalent for the loss of one’s services, upon which the 
wife iooked for support. He said, if we applied this prin- 
ciple to the owner of the siave, who has lost his services, 
ihere cam be but little difficulty in comming to a correct 
conclusion upou this subject. And that, m his,opinion, 
would be by voting for the amendment before the House. 
Mr. Siras Woup, of New York, stated, that he shoula 
not have taken any part im this debate, if doctrines had not 
been advanced, ayaiast which he felt himseif bound to pro- 
lest. The case before the House is an application for 
compensation for property impressed for public use. Some 
gentiemen in order to support the claim, have thoughtit 
necessary to justify the act of the officer, performed with- 
out Jegisiative authority, as a jegal act, which the Goyern- 
ment is, of course, bound to indemnity, They derive the 
autbority from that power, which resides in every Govern- 
ment; to employ, in extreme cases, the whole of 
sources of the country, for its preservation. lis conceded 
that such a power exists, but it is denied that the Execu- 
tive, or apy subordinate officer, can exercist this authority 
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Vor. VIII. Wuoxe No. 198. 


without the authority’ of 9 law. None of the p 
Government can be exercised withant’a vidla 
Constitution, until the exercise of them is authorised 


prescribed by law. To'contend that the Exec om or ay 






subordinate officer, has aright, without, law, t 
authority, is to clothe him with legislative power 
delegate the highest exertion of legislative authority - 
which we are entrusted, tea subordinate, military om 
The doctrine goes tu legalize the acts of The officer, 
in the violation of the most sacred rightsysecured by tha 
Constitution, He may take what property he es; his 
Willis his rule, and whatever may be the occasion, i 
impressment, or tke amount in valuéyyou will b 
indemnify the sufferers without enquiry. ae 
Sir, itis by small encroachments that lib is 
ed. Grant this to bea legitimate power, Without 
prescribed by law, and you admit a prineiple wh 
stroys the guards which have been provided to secu 
sonal Jiberty, and private property; and s@bvertthe Consti-. . 
tution. A prudent and patriotic Generalwill only resc t! ae 
to impressment when it is necessary to secure thes . a ie 
of the expedition he conduc®. a pirinf eoipmenter 
thei —and so, one after another, each enlarging 
the extent of. bis usurpations, till the se terminates in 
a military despotism. There was oo best to regort to. 
this desperate doctrine to sustain the m to indémnity,*™ 
in the case before the House. There are cases in almost 
every war, in which the commander of the forces is 
obliged to take something from the owners, for the use of © 
the service, to ensure the success of ap enterprise. “He votes 
impresses the property, assumes the responsibility of ate? 
counting to th@owner, and relies on the justice and , a 
bimity of his Country to appreciate his motives, and:to in- 
dempnify the sufferers, and, in allases where it appears” 
the officer acted witb good faith, he will be saved barmless. 









will go 












Every impressment, without Jaw, is stifla trespass. It , 
is so considered by the 33d article in our” Law. | ee 
it 1s so considered by the act of April bth, 18 This act,’ ' F 


mpde to compensate such whose property had beet im- 
pressed for public use, required, that every ras who” - 
received compensation for property which had been im. 
pressed, should, at the same time, execute a release of all 
claims againstythe officer who impressed thelpcod . 
The courts, , in which suits have been pr ’ 
by those whose property had been impressed, against the 
officers who impressed it, have uniformly considered the 
acta tresspags, and have awarded damages against the 
officer: Théeases in which a commanding officer may, 
the success of the expedition to require that private 
perty should be taken for public gervice, may be reduced’ 
to two classes: , Ist,/of cases of obvious occurrence, which 
might be provided for, but for which no legaiprovision has _ 
been made; 2d, contingent cases which cobld not before. 
seen or provided for. Our military law ae provi- — 
sion for smpressment.of property. The British tinyact 
rovides tor billetingy and for the impressmeat of teams ~~ 
for the transportation of the army on amarch, © ; 
_ The Colony of New York, during French war, au- * 


te 


ee 


thorized and regulated the impressment of certain wae Ge “ 
of private property, whith they foresaw would be neces. 
sary to tbe seasonable march of their the'seenes > 


{ 

of acuon. Cases piust decur, under the limited provisions 
of our act, where additional means to those which are 
provided, will become necessary to the success of military 
enterprise. was the factin the case before the House. 
The enemy were in the neighborhood; an important city 

s threatened with conquest and pillage—to ensure the 
vigor and despach neeessary to complete the works of de- 
Notes, tb convey the papa ammupition, and provisions, 
to the ground, uid to get the army in readiness to repel 
the evemy, it was necessary to pul the whole physical 
foree of the country ip requisition. The petitioner's pro. 
perty was taken, and one of bis slaves received material, 
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sajury 4 | thelipublic service. The impressment is 
presum 
the public good; others, in like circumstances, have 
received compensation, and, in my opinion, the 
petitioner ought to receive the same treatment. 1 
would never consent to indemnify for a wanton or 
unnecessary exercise of authority. ‘There is no 
pretence that that was theycase in the present in- 
stance, and indeed such ts will very rarely oc- 
cur. ‘he liability of an officer to remunerate the 
«owner in damages for the property impressed, and 
- the hazard of being refused an indemnity by Con- 
* gress, incase the act was not palpably necessary, 
Lo oe “ill ikeally hd ‘sufficient security against the 
’ «abuse of power. , 
. The ae difficulty in this case is to fix on a sa- 
tisfactery,rule of damages, or mode of compensa- 
© tion. If@ jury of the’ vicinity had passed on the 
case, [ should adopt their verdict. If any correct 
estimate can be made of what that would probably 
-be,it may be proper to adopt.that suan If the 
amount of damages cannot be satisfactority ascer- 
, tained, & know of no other mode of compensation 
: bilo reat the slave as a volunteer militiaman, and 
» place tim upon the pension list, with a pension 
_ proportioned to the degree of his disability. If any 
more eligitle mode of compensation can be sug- 

stedil -_" willing to adopt it. 
7M. Evererr stated, that he did not propose to 
Pbter into avydetails of the discussion, but, in the 
‘simplestmode, to express his opinion. In the first 
place, in reply to the inquiry of the gentleman 
- “from New York—an inquiry which the gentleman 


* ftom Louisiana expressed himself waable fully. to| 


answer—amoiuz the papers before the House in 
this Gase, it would be found that the slave was injur- 
ed, notin a consequential; but in a direct way, and 
was. deprived of the’use of the left eye, as weil as 

Shaving received a permanent injury in the left arm. 
By way ofmeetingithe other inquiry —as'té the ex- 
tent.orthe injury andthe ruie of compcnsation— 
he would say taat a tribunal—he should suppose 
that the usual (@Bunal in sugh cases, two or three 

of theuerghyors—had testified, that they consider- 
eda damage to have been sustained equal to the 
amount of the sum named in the amendment. This 
testimony he bad seen in the original, among the 

papers ia the ease, which were too long to be read, 

they were at the Clerk’s table, for the examination 
of any gentleman. © ! 


he real merits of this case he thoaght, mizht be | 


compressed within muchnarrower limits than tight 

. beinferred from the range which the discussion 
had taken. The claimis founded on that ameud- 
‘meat to the Constituiion, by which it is provided 
that private property shall not be taken for the pub- 

lie service, without full compensation. If. it 
bad been sugzested to introduce int® this amend- 
ment of the Constitutution the words, “ except 


‘Slaves,” it would have certainly prevented the| 


adoption of the amendment, and might have pro- 
ved destructiveto the Constitution itself. By re- 
jecting this claim, we virtpally iutrodace such a 
qualification into the Constitution. 
_ There was one view which had been sttggested, 
which Mr. EB. confessed aad-steuck his mind with 
force, asa piausible objection to the amend nent 
of the gentleman from Louisiana. It had been 
. said, that thé compensation tithe ease cf property 
taken by impressment, was to be measured, by 


what would have been the condition of a contract: 


between the ownerof a slave and any person wio 
should iire his services; afd ‘that no such contrac: 


yould carry among pensons an assiirance of 
e 


tie life of the slavewhieh we. in fict, admit, in 
adopling this amendinent.. Tais objection, how- 
ever, was either platsible thansolid. Uf this ser- 


Yont bed been biredy abd not mapressed, would wot 


his owner, in letting him, taye said; this is no 
¢gdinary service, I cannot consent fo yield my 
‘feave on the edrnmon ferms of COUpPeEnsay vu, as 


to have been madejjn good faith, and for 
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if be were to.work on a plantation or a garden. |listmentsgecognised the principle that some indems 
You are going to put him inthe lines, within the|nldy is due to the father or master, for the ldss of 
fire of the enemy, where the risk ot bis life is imi-jbis property in the services of the minor oranprens 
nent; and my ioss is likely to be ia proportion.” |tice, by assiguing to bim a portion of the bounte: 
Such unquestionadiy would be the language of the! money paid on enlistments, although’ such a nef 
owner, aad if he made the contract at ail, ii would/of property, as creating a claim for indemnity ¥ 
be on conditign to tbe indemnified for the risk.| plainly one against which the genius of our ing 
Consequently the Uamage actually suffered is the|tution struggles. The case of the slave Im presse 
smaliest equtiable measure of compensation. is totally different, end the analogy fails in the yen 
No better evidence, therefore, could be desired,! point where it ought to bold. He does not contrach 
of what was due to D’Auterive, than what 4s con-|ue cannot contruct with the Government. High 
tained in the document to which he bad bad tse|master bas not contracted forthim. But at the 
honor to ask the attention of the Commitiee; the time, when, by the law of the land, he is the ype 
opinion Oo! the neighbors of the claimaat, that he |disputed property of the master, the Government. 
had suffered an injury to the amount now claimed; |comes and takes bim away by force, and destroys | 
an opinion founded on local knowiedye, on inspec-jhim in the public service. | 
tion, and personal acquaintance with the condition 
of the slave, and on the professional advice of his 
physicians. What better measure of compensa- 
tion could be asked, than damagesithus ascertained 
to have been suffered? of military service with the Government. Ané 
Mr. E, could not admit'that the extent of the |does anv one suppose that any government coul 
right of impressment, or, if gentlemen preferred, rightfully emancipate the slave of the citizen With= 
| the quality of the act of impressment, came ne-jout indemuifying him? It was justly stated § 


would be necessary to suppose an act of the Legis 
lature previously emancipating the slave, and pute 
ting hii into a congition to enter into the contract | 





the [Louse is called upon to legalize (if he might) lent individuals in England who contemplated thes 
use a bad word) the particular act of impressmeut, | abolition of slavery, looked too, much to the anhap- © 
in which this claim arose. Congress has already |py Condition of the slave, and too little to the leg 
decided this question. The claim for the property| rights of the master; and that emancipation of 
impressed was presented at the last Congress, audjone, and fair indemnity to the other, ought to... 
a portion of it allowed. The bill makiag provi-j|fand in hand. f ae ee 
sion jor its payment passed in the Llouse, without] As to the dangerous nature of the peculiar exe % 
a division. ‘The yeas and nays do not appear to|cise of power, which we sanction by adopting th ; 
‘have been called. He did not find either the name 
of bis triend from New York, (Mr. Woop) who 
had jast sat down, nor that of his other friend 
from New York, (Mr. Storrs) who had so ably 
opposed this amendment, oa record against the al- 
lowance granted to D’Auterive last Winter. It is 
not now, therefore, a question, whether we shall 
adopt and make our owa the act by which this in- 
Mividual was deprived «f his property; but whether 
‘having paid hima partof it, we shall pay him for) 
ithe rest. If we refaseio do so, it ought to be on 
| good and sufficient’grounds, applying to that part 
jf the property for which,we now refuse to pay. 
Wage preliminary question has been setted. — 

| Mr. Ey would not Zointo the examination of 
\the precedents. Of all those adduced ty bis friend 
‘on the Committee of claims, (Mr. WairtLesey) 
there was but one of alledged impressment, and |’ 
‘that but pardy in point, as the damage suffered was) , 
nota direct and certain, however probable a consé-|ous plea—ihat of necessity. Ie would do of 
quence of the immpresso.ent. Had it been fully in| thing to check and nothing to enlarge It. teal 
point, it would still make but one precedent hither- | what more effectual Course to check if, than " 
to proposed against the principle of the amend- tablish an inviolable rule, that full indemnity shalt 
meat, which eertainly was a sufficient ground for|everfollow its exercise? So far from encoureta 
its rejection. ithe principle of impressment, it apport a naa 
| The argument from analogy with the case ofthat indemnity was necessary to eta? i ‘ "| 
minors and apprentices was one, he confessed, character, asa Violation of law, excyse ‘ae i 
which he heard urged with regret. He could not) the necessity of the case—to be foilowec 4 , 2 
(agree to place on a level the case of a siave im-jatonement. In conciusion, Mr. E. goed: : 
pressedy and that of a minor or apprentice, who bad | had jooked into the original papers, au et 
veen eived into the military service of the coun-| what he regarded’ as salistagiory evidence re 
try. There isno resemblaace inthe cases. Shall jimpressment. Le had found proot that the injury, 
we speak of the free citizen because he has not at-| was direct and immediate. 
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tion. We have sanctioned the act by whi 

tainly his interest in his slave is not more sacred” 
than bis interest in all his other possessions. The > 
slave may be more valuable than the cart, or the . 
borse, in a pecuniary yiew, but jt ismot ampere 
dangerous power Which iS exercised in impressing, 

D a ; der th 

the on?, than the other. The officer, under the 
pressure of necessity to save the besieged city from 
assault, was obliged to control all the 





gress, you have said he was justified in entering 
D’Auterives inclostre, and taking out bis dome ic 
animals, his vehicles, lis wood; and susely ig) 


Mr. E. freely'admitted that the right of impiness- 








tle had found compas 
tained the term of Jegul anayority, as the property [tent testimony to the extentet the myury; poe ee 
.of his master? ‘fhe most that can be said is, that leg these circumstances, !ié could not refuse pay 
the master has a qualified property in his services,| D’Auterive for the rest of his properly 
coanterbalauced. by obligations which, in a meré ( To be conlinued.) 
pecuniary point of view, essentially reduce thei 
value, ‘Thea how Goes the minor or apprentice 
wet into tbe military service of the couvtry? By 
impressment?. Not at all; but byfan «act of the 
suvereigu legislative autheri'y of the country, ensan-}o | 7 fos. Ds was a fal 
Skins him iro: the patria polestas, macing Bin} New Urleats, who, in the ea" | ; 9. 7 
sue juris, aud gow pefentto ester inta the ecoutract} il i “ ae lor De oh PR pate. ye ‘00k 
of oulitary service with is country. fle does ein- |! be restures to Beturn ” ew Ole at le 
ter it by contract, and whee in it be fights for bim- wath aye tiuricen pave 2 y.. foas a 
seif, for bis couairy, lor tis rightsamd privileges acy here atlached to ber ie m) Ae Thiel 
Avilizea. IRowever, the law avthorizing such en- 4? fer huvvand apprebending that - ‘ 


oY 


s —_ 


INTEKESTING SLAVE QUESTION. @ 

in theeHouse of Representatives on Sarurdayy 
24 inst. the bill for the relief of Ajine Dubords ¢ 
icasioned <ome discussion. Mrs. DD. wasa lad F 








To make this Gag | 
parallel with that of the minor or apprentiell ¥ 


cessarily into discussion on this case. Nor that/lord Siowell, in his recent opinion, that the benevoum 


4 
4 


amendment, it is too late now to agitate - ques~ © 
bh D’Aue 


terive was depriged of his other property, and cer] 


piyseal 
meansin his reach. By the act of, thetast Gos 
I 


power to sirip a man of these, is not less dangerome) 
than to take his slave. 
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ment isa most odious right, resting on a most odie By 
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occur in admitting these slaves to returns! tousihis wishes or interest may.be eFossed in Lis |people o North Americas and through, 
inthe United States, hada certified deserip-? being relused liberty to bring them back, after a strumentality it ‘s likely to leaven all Eu 
You of their persons tiled with the mafor ot New 3 ee 
“Prieans, and provide witnesses who could swear) fortune and he must submit to it, His disappoint- it of Liberty and free enquiry, We may expect that oF 
Gotheir indeatty. The experiment as to health | ment was a far less evil than the risk of public inju- | truth & error shall be propagated and throughly in- a 
Tot suceeding, Vadame Dubord wished to returns’ ry that would result from easily relaxing the provi- vestigated, til} truth. like the light of the scn, dis- 
pul would not «io, so till it should be settled Lefore: sions of the law against the importation of staves. |perses the gloomy shades of errog, night & dark- 
she left Cuba, that her slaves might come home! Under the revenue laws, harder cases frequently | ness, and ushers in a day withow nig tin. whieh 
‘with her, together with their children, born on tha jcrose, where goods were burnt or stolen, yet those the sun shail no morego down, neither skall the 
Pani. On application being made to the Callec-} laws were ali ays®nforced, because, otherwise, the {moon withdraw itself¥or a thousand sane: 
Hor of New Orleans, he considered the law prohi-! door would always be opened to numberless frauds | | But it is not cangerous tenets only, that we are 
diting me Poperanion OF glaven inte the. © nited jand evasious, So,in the present case; if all slaves, | boundto expose and guard against, but practices that, 








Lae 











foreign residence of nine years, this was his mist (and Africa. By thisypowerful em: viz? 


% 


“States, as perem pig. and refused to admit them. Jwith their offspring, were to he allowed to be im-|cry aloud, like the souls under the altar. for¥en 
“Whereupon, as sh@ held the slaves in her own sepia | ported, who had ever before resided in the United hance unto a holy and. . sin av zing G U 
‘yale right, she applied to Congress for an act to al-! States, it would infallibly lead to the most injurious from us, especially. who are friends 0 Te 
‘Tor them to *eturn Lo the United States. . The consequences, As to the case cf the servants of mans it will be expected, that we raise a stento® 
case has long been before Congress, and repeated- , OUR ambassudors and naval officers, the argument rious warning voice, from pulpit Pp CSS, against a. 
ly telerred to the Juliciary Committee, who al-/amounted to nothing, inasmuch as, by the law. of|practice, whose turpitude beggars all eription; 7 @ 
“ways reported against the petition, until the present | nations, tha minister abroad was viewed 9s an inte- iand has not only disgraced both Christians & States . 
DD session, when amajority of that Comnuttee being icral of his own country, and so was thedeck of a|but exposed them to the contempt, not@nly of im- 
: chs onians?) in tavor of it, reported the present bill. | national ship. Slaves, while in either place, were dividuals at home, but the very heathens abroad. __ 
© The discussion, though animated, was couduct-|in the view of the law, still within the United States; | How mortifying and discouraging to the friends of * “ E 
Ded with good temper on all sides, and resulted in aland these siaves might be used as sailors in the | mankind, of every denomination, who are exerting oe 
refusal to have the bill engrossed for its third read-| merchant service, and in that capacity touch at) every nerve to Christianize the benighted, 
| ing, by a vote of yeas and nays as foilows—yeas foreign ports for a short time; the case being widen) he for ages have set in the region znd 
® 6!; nays 70. : ly different from where they had been taken death, that the enemies of the only true. 
® Theclain of Madame Dubord was advocated | abroad to reside for five, six, and nine years to-|the universe, have too much ground to expel 
Pby Messrs. Livingston, Gurley, Brent, P. P. Bar-|cether. As to the question which had been put) laudable exertions of the zealous Missionares | 
dour, Gorham,and Weems; and opposed by Messrs.| by one of the advocates of the bill, whether ite! our States, and their pious coadjutorg) 
Hager of Ohio, Buebanan, Storrs, and Taylor.| opponents would prohibit the return of slaves tio| The following extract is one instan 
had been kidnapped? it was answered in the nega-| and though we have reason to b 
tive. Bat that case was not atall applicable, be-| spurious piece, yet we are grieve: 
ing to travel for healt! or pleasure, or business, f©| cause liere they were taken out of the. country | bliged to say, that it might, with foo gp pro 
© take with him such servants as he choose, and tol from free chdice, and with a knowledge that. the! ety, be authentic. The extract is copied fre 
Me ® bring them back at pleasure, whether white o1 





® It was advocated on the ground that.it was the 
night of every citizen of the United States, if wisti- 


: hile ot) jaw wes thorg@t to prohibit their return. In reply | Village Record, certifying that the Pagan 
aca ® black, whether bond or free. In illustration ‘of \to the orgument for humanity, it was said, first. that} in one of theingaddresses to their peoplese 
Au: ©@ vhich principle, reference was had to the cases) the Spenish laws were less severe as lo the condition | “That their intereourse with the peop e 
cere of our Ambassadors to Europe and South Ameri-| ond treatment of slaves than those of Loutsiana;| America hes given them a knowledge of un- 
cred ta,ani also of our Naval officers, all of whom and, seconily, if the case were otherwise (as it| fortunate pecple, that there are more them fifteen 
Ne | took black servants with them, and were allowed, was declared to be by a.gentleman on-the side of| hundred thousand. of ther fellow. men, w : 
ce 











asamatter of course, té bring them back on their | pj!), he insisting that whatever the laws might be gn| in most deplorable bondage. ae the 
pore retith’ The law. prohibiting the importation of paper, they were in fact adeadtetten) still, the arg) cattle ergoods at public a » often ¢ to- 
oe ties never contem vated the case of me a8! cument went foo far, since, if it proved any thing gether and driven under the vy te an overseer, 
a “4 een temporarily absent from bod United it proved that, slaves might be imported from any| with every mark of degradation ich ean be ap- 
States; but was intended to prohibit the slave eountry where they were more severely treated| plied to the ,brute creation; that husband and wife 
. trade, and prevent any increase from abroad to the !than in the United States, a doctrine that would, at| have been torm asunder and sold to different mas- 
mass of our slave population. This case did not} one stroke, abrograte the law entirely. ‘And de-|ters; children rent from the bosom of their moth- 
Violate the spirit of the law, even svpposing it) sides, as it seemed that these femate slaves had con-|¢rs; their heart-rending and piteouscries unheéd~ Ba 
. Heh was not admitted) to be forbidden by it8}tpacted marriage ties in Caba, to bring them back\e4; their remonstrance deemed prestimptuous; apd” ae 
Mee, And though these slaves had had children and thus tear them from their husbands, would be replied to by the blood-reeking scourge.” Ria 
“dy sabi tS were 7 re ena ar E fl any thing but humane.—American, Mie vars) 9 rps state of our slhye- 
parents, just as much as the children of free) hy iolding States, and slare-holdin rches, who 
aa” agen Picea ve mg ~ pod # bod We extract the following froma circular, published by | have had every necess Tard) inf 
| knew, prere entitled to citizenship here though they ; Mo 


ike 





pess- : 
| odie | 


iation, 
he . }a Convention of delegats representing seventeen Churches |and yet remain, seemingly, insensible oftheir aw- 
yo | badbeen born during the temporary absence of 


thei +) which sepatated from the Baptist connexion in Mlinois be: | ful situation, may we not fear that the are j 
{ oe parents abroad. Had these slaves never left) pecause they were unwilling ‘o commune with Slave-bold- (cially blind, like the Jewish nation before } oF 
™ United States, they would, probably, have bad ing professors. Hear them: Wil} you? ution, and the British Parliament before the Amer-) © 
& the same number of children, so that the mass of A CIRCULAR ADDRESS ‘ican Revolution! To endeavour to instruet an j 
agim® B® American slave population would not be increased rey ot 'norant Turk, ér an Arab, of the inexpressibl 
mie | th Saint ah To THE FRIENDS OF HUMANITY, IN THE STATES. 78 5 pressi é turp!- 
x by eir re-admission. ‘To these arguments was]. , ae itude of unmerited slavery, would b indi 
s WHER stneradd ' . oF eter or [tuinois, Missovrr, anp ELSEWHERE. |“ r'y> _be our indispen- 
iy i eradded a consideration of humanity, arising B as TAS . _ {sible duty; but to undertake to inform those who 
uy ra the factthat slaves were much more bumanely| Dear breturen:—In our last Circular, we aim- 


hace boast of haying the best human constitution 
+ im Weated in the United States than in the West Indies. | ed at pointing out, in a brief manner, what we hum- | | eae ms tthe 
py 


10 es 
= | 


: ever was formed; and Havin ss t 
# | !twas contended on the other side, tbat the iaw| bly deemed to be the most pernicious deviation= | best book Lin werl : ee Sc 
foul 7% Tohibitine the importation of slaves, like those from the pure and salutary doctrines of t Gos-| undertake to instruct these, of the indescribable " 
ft | | Fer the security of the revenue, was to be constru- pel, with their causes and obvious effects?’ which ‘turpitude bf unmerited, involuntary, aladion oil ic. 
mn) Stin the most strict and rigid manner. he set-|have been, and still are prevailing among the pro- perpetual slavery, would *be prepostere : 7 
oo poliey of thisnation, (advocated as strenuous} fessors of Religion, in a very extraordinary degree; | \ of, notwithstanding all that has been dealer said 
nd ugg YY Southern as by Northern Statesmen) was to|@nd, probably, will continue to prevail, until, by an | ty yarn and alarm them of impending danger. some 
to WEB tedice the amount of ‘our slave population, as far| overruling Providenee, it has its tsualand unavoid- |yin) gravelyitell us, “That they did mot enslave 
Sconsistent with the rights of their holders,|able effect: that is, like bodily pain, whenjarrived them. that ey” bought, them honestly with thei 
Was not to be relaxed, unless on considerations} to @ certain degree, be its own executioner. ‘money; Or, that they were left them by their a 
High and imperious necessity, or some great But it may be enquired, what is the ‘causé of | cestors.””.. And there,is reason to believé that thei 
Of ‘national policy. No such necessity ex-|this overflowing tide of different religious opinions ancestors gladly received them from the weit a 
Hed” here—it was, at the utmost, a case of indi-|So universally, abounding? Several causes anight | yiscrep men-steaiers, and their prosperity host 
Fidlual hardship to which a settled and vital course | be assigned, but the most conspicuous seems to be | pearti y approve of the God- “4 ie deed ait 
Policy was not to give way. But, imreality, the|this: that the Sovereign Ruler of the Dniverte, iad tee s: and itis hi Why see e th F n 
ws Was not a very hard one. ‘The owner, of the| about to fulfil his)gracious decree,*fhat the earth | continue so to de il] they fill the measu the 
Wes bad acted voluntarily, and not from any com-| Shall be full of the knowledge of the Lerd, as .the fathers, that.a} hem may Sianisall the in net 
msonin taking these slaves out of the country; | waters cover the sea,” Is. xi,9. In order to ef!) 100d of the im MasVe Aico sas ; mocen 
‘ had done it with a full knowledge of the Jaw, as| fect this glorious urpase, @ spirit.of liberty & free} or the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
pears by the steps he took beforeband;. and’ enguiry, has first been infused into the minds of the ations, for bundxeds of years!!! 
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The London Anti-Slavery Monthly reporter, for Decem- 
ber last, contains an excellent article on the subject of 
pauperism, considered with respect to both classes of the 

_ population (white and free colored,) in the British West 
India Colonies. Let American philanthro-sophists, read it. 
—It follows.—G: U. Eman. / 


“PAUPERISM. 


Bahamas. The only establishment in the Baha- 
mas, for the relief of the poor, appears to be an 
hospital or poorhouse. The expense attending it 
amounts to frem £1,400, to £1,600 a year, but 
the items of the expenditure are not given, and it 

is to be presumed, that the greatest part of it con- 
sists in salaries to the superintendants and servants 
of the establishment, because an. equal sum ap- 
pears to be spent in 1825, when there were only 
ten patients in the hospital, and in 1823, when 
there were forty-eight. The number passing 
through the hospital in five years amounted to 141, 
viz: —Seventy-four free blacks and colored per- 
sons, and sixty-five whites; being, on the average, 
fifteen free persons and thirteen whites. ‘The num- 
ber of free blacks and persons of color is about 
2400.’ of whites about half that number.. 

Barbadoes. The following is the average annu- 
al number ef paupers, supported in nine different 
parishes of this island, as given in the returns 
from 1821 to 1825, inclusive, the returns from St. 
James and St, Phillips being wholly omitted, viz. 
‘St. Lucy, 63. St. Thomas, 77. St. John, 65. St. 
Andrew, 86. St. George, 62. St. Peter, 96. St. 
Joseph, 18. Christ Church, 180. St. Michael’s, 
401. In all 998 paupers, all of whom, with a sin- 
gle exception,arewhite. The parish returns in 
general express that there are no free blacks or 
eoloved persons who receive relief. The parish of 
St. Michael is the only exception, and there, relief 

_is afforded to one woman of color. From one 
parish, St. Peter’s, the return is that “ there are 
no free colored paupers;” from another, St Jo- 
seph’s, “ that no instance of a free black or color- 
ed person being relieved by parish,” has occurred. 


. The return from Christ Church states, “at any 
+» time that free colored persons require relief, it is 
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* ed of its having been required or granted. In one 


granted by the parish;” but no instance is record- 


parish, indeed, St. George’s an endeavor is made 
to represent the annuity paid by law, as interests 
on the sums exacted as a tax on manumissions, in 
the light of parish relief; and thirty-six free black 
and colored persons are named who (bus receive 
relief. Butthis i< nothing more than a clumsy at- 
« tempt at imposition, the sums paid annually by the 
parish in these cases being neither more nor less 
than the /ife annuity, contracted to be given in 


‘ consideration of the heavy imposts exacted for 


manumissions, viz: 8 per cent. (being £4 per 
annum,) when thetax was £50—or 6 per cent. 
(being £12 and £18 per annum, when the tax 
reaches the enormous snm of £200 and £300.— 
Nothing can more forcibly show thatthe object of 
tiie Barbado@s legislature was to discourage and 
e tard mannmissions than the facts now before us. 
Not a free black or colored pauper, with one so- 
litary, exception, is to be found in the whole Island 
of Barbadoes. The pretence, therefore, for this 
tax, that it was to save the island from the pres- 
sire of the pauperism, with which theinsuperabl: 
indolence and profligacy of the enfratiehised negro, 
en his deliverance from slavery and its eartwhip, 
must soon overspread the island, was a pretence 
wholly unfounded, and which must have -been 
known by those who employed it to be so. Nay. 
so far was this plan from being burdensome to the 
island, that, caleolating the average length of hu- 
man hfe, it must have been a gainer by these pay- 
ments,a mostinadequate annuity being given in 
return. And yet, how remarkable is it that, with 
the exceptionof this anruity, an annuity which 
mots only during the life of the fizst payee af it, 


- 





and does not extend to his offspring who might be 
considered as more likely to need it, there is, at 
this moment, in the whole island, but one solitary 
free black or persot of color, who is a burden on 
the colonial funds for the relief of the poor; while 
the number of white paupers (taking the two 
omitted parishes at fifty each) amounts to 1098. 
We wish that Major Moody would exert all the 
acuteness of his philosophy to reconcile this phe- 
nomenon with his theory of the indispensable ne- 
cessity of slavery and its cartwhip, to the comfort 
and improvement of the African race in the low- 
lands of tropical climates, Barbadoes is a tropi- 
cal climate, and its land is low, and what is still 
more to the point, its population is dense; and yet 
its free black and colored inhabitants, amounting 
to at least 4000 or 5000, maintain themselves by 
their own exertions, and are even growing in 
wealth and civilization, though placed unden cir- 
cumstances of extreme political and civil degrada- 
tion. They pay too, their fair share of the bur- 
deus of the state; and they do not in any way add 
to those burdens.—A fact well authenticated is 
worth a thousand arguments. Here then is a fact, 
be it physical or be it moral, (we leave it to the 
logical skill of Major Moody to settle the point,) 
which frowns fearfully in the face of his theory. 
[twill be an effort worthy of his ingenuity to 
twist from it an inference which will prop up, even 
for a brief space, his system of the philosophy of 
labor; a system, indeed, which is already falling 
by its own native weizht and tortuous construction, 
before one serious altack has as yet been made 
upon it. 

It has been found exceedingly difficult te obtain 
an accurate return, from all the parishes of Bar- 
badoes, of the white and free black and colored 
population, but the probable estimate of these 
classes seems to be about 44,500 white, and 4,500 
free black and colored persons. 


Berbice. The white population of this Colony 
@ppears to amount to about 600, the free black and 
colored to 900. The funds for the relief of the 
poor arise, in great part, fron) taxes on manumis- 
sion. In 1822 the expenditures appear to have 
been as follows: for seventeen white persons, 
guilders 4,139. 10; for two free persons of color, 
guilders 534. 16; being for the whites above £300 
sterling, and for the free persons of color under 


£40. 


Demerara. The free black and colored popula- 
tion of this Colony amounts to 4,727; the whites it 
is supposed ndét above half that number. The 
number of the latter, who are pensioners on the 
poor fund, on the average of five years, appears to 
te be fifty-one; of free black and colored persons 
twenty-six. Besides this, there is occasional re- 
lief given to both classes, inthe proportion of about 
three to one; thatis to say, the white paupers re- 
ceive, in this way, an aggregate amount, which is 
about three times as much as is paid to paupers of 
the othar class. The accounts, however, are far 
from being clear aud distinct; sufficiently so, how- 
ever, t@ shew that, while the tree blaok and color- 


ed population is probably double that of the whites, | 


the portion of relief they receive does not amount 
to more than one half—although in tbose five 
years the poorfund derived, from that most unjust 
and oppressive tax, a tax on manumissions. no less 
than 20,400 guilders, or nearly £1,500 sterling. 


Dominica, ‘The white population of Dominica 
is estimated at about 9A0; the free blaek and co- 
lored population was ascertained in, 1$25,fo amoun: 
to $122. During the five years, endmg in Nov, 


from the poor fund, and only ten of the latter; the 
amount paid to the Matter being £1119, to the form- 
er £3799; sothat we find only one third of (he 
number ad pedivs ina population of free blac! 
and colored persons which is considerably more 





£925, thirty of the former elass had received relief 


: —————= .. 

than three times as numerousas the Whites: thug 

making the proportion about one to nine. ) 
Grenada, This colony furnishes a stil] mote 


free black and colored population than even Do. 
minica. They amounted in 1825 to $486, 
last census of the whites in 1820 gave their number — 
| 883, and there is reason to suppose that they may — 
|have diminished rather than increased since that _ 
time. uring the five years ia question, the ex. 
| pense of the Colony hospital, which alone appears 
to give relief to paupers, was £640/ curiency, or a 
|'$20/ sterling, being at the average rate of “46 | 
‘sterling per annum, and even this includes the Sa- 
laries of officers, the treasurer having 50/ sterling « 
year. But it does not appear that any part of this 
small sum was applied to the refief of free blacks 
or persons of color. ; 
Honduras. This small Colony furnishes a fy’ 
ther striking proof of the utter groundlessness of 
those allegations which are sounded, from mouth” | 
|to mouth, throughout the whole colenial party with 
| Major Moody at their head. The white popula- 
‘tion of Honduras is returned, in 1824, as amount.’ 
ing only to 150, the free black and colored popula. . 
tion to 1750, (See letter of Capt. M‘Lean, House 
of Commors papers, 18th of June, 1824, No, 489) 7 
being 
The return of the Treasurer of the Coiony, is, that 7 
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support of the poor, there being so very few per # 
sons who are literally in distress trome poverty; but | 
such as are so, are readily releived by the Magis. | 

trates, and monies allowed them from the public” 

funds of - the settlement.” The number of free 
persons thus relieved, has varied in five years, ~ 
from 6 to 8, eight being the largest number, at an ~ 
expense of about 106/ sterling annually. There 

appear to have been only two white paupers in the” 
Colony, witb the exception of the Poyais emigrants, 

forwhom a sum of about 4000/ currency was dis- 

bursed from the public treasury. 

Jamaica. This island is supposed to contam 
about 20,000 whites, and about double that number 
of free black and colored persons. The return of 
paupers from- eighteen of its parishes (those of 
Kingston, St. Thomas in the Vale, and Si. Doro- — 
thy’s being omitted,) exhibit the average ceil 
of white paupers to be 295, of black and coloret” 
paupers 148; the proportion of white paupers 10” 
those of the other class, according to the whole | 
population of each, being as four to one. The pay- ; 
ments made to the whites are also very considera “| 
bly larger in amount, in proportion to the number 
relieved, than those made to the black colored 
paupers. S 

Nevis. The white populatior of this Colony #- 
éstimated at about 800, the free black and colortd 
population at about 1.800. ‘The number of whilé 
paupers receiving relief is stated to be 25, that of i 
the other class 2; being in proportion to that of 
the whites of one to twenty-eight. ; 

St, Christopher's. Webave no means of a 
| certaining the white, and the free colored poptilas: 
tion of thisisland. ‘The average number of whil@) 
paupers appears to be 115, of black and colore ; 
paupers, 15 although there is no doubt that t " 
population of the latter class, grestly outnumber 
that of the former. . 

St. Vincent’s The white population of this islam 
is stated, in 1825, to be 13G1; the free black am 
colored population 2824. ™ Vie have never had.” 
says SirC. Brisbane, the Covernor, “any poms 
rate or other tares levied for the support cs 
poor. The few paurers (aLwaYs wHite) wo 5 
casionally resort bither, are generally supp | 
from the town funds” 1 # 

Tobago, Neither the white. nor the free black: 
pond colored population of the island is giveng 
er point isof small importarre, as the Govern f 


sir F. PB. Robinser, informs Lord Bathurst, ; 
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striking exemplification of the independence of the "| 
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about twelve times as numerous as the whites, 
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“there are no funds raised in Honduras, for the 
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_ jere isno funds for supporting paupers in this 
Colony, except that of the: Cburch,”. (which does 
pot amount to sixty dollars per annum) “ and the 
reason is, that there are uo other poor people who 
require that kind of relief” 

Tortola. In 1825, the free black and colored 
| \ population amounted to 607. The whites are es- 

; The number of white pau- 











ay timated at about 3090. 
at 4 ers relieved appears, to be 29; of black and co- 
Xe od, 4, being in the proportion -of fourteen to 
18 as ene. 
or ‘ . Trinidad. The white population of this island 
tl 4 js about 35095 that of free black and colored per- | 
as sons amounts to avout 15,000. Tue Treasurer of 
Toa tue island reports, that no funds have been raised 
is 7 ‘in this Colony for the support of the poor. 
ks _ Io short, a population of free biacks and peo- 
t le of color, amounting to from 80,000 to 90,000, 
| only 229 persons have received any relief however 
of | sinall, as paupers, being about vue in each $70 
th” yersons, exaibiting altogether an example of ease 
th and indepence not to be parralieled in any other 
a- part of the British Dominions, or amoung any 
Me other class of bis Majesty’s subjects. And yet 
a) what says that veracious writer the Rev. Mr. 
sae Bridges, on this suvject? “ The free negro and 
9) colored population of these Coloaies are a slothful 
PS. race, living without labor or means;” they “merié 
at your commisseration, and should elicit your sym- 
be | pathy.” “In age or incapacity they are exposed,” 
“a “ without resource to all the want and misery, 
ut which close a life of unrestrained indolence, apathy, | 
“7 and vice. 
lie 
ee FORTHE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
ri ANIMADVERSION, No. I. 
be : Mr. Editor:—The following remarks, in sub- 
he : stance, were written for a paper entitled the * Pa- 
a iq _ triot,” -published in Greensborough, North Caro- 
id) lina. But as the editor of thal paper seems not to 
ri have found himself willing to give them an inser- 
at tion, | have thought proper to transmit them to 
ne yoa for publication. 1 ask this indulgence of you 
of because 1 wish to enter my solemn protestations 
of against the hypocritical cant belched forth in such 
a lavisi profusion b> those boasting congregations 


Az Who assemble together on each returning Fourth of 
; duly, to celebrate the birth-day of our liberties— 
and because these protestations cannot gain ad- 
len miitance into tiie columns of the slave-polliuted 

periodicals in this State. But a truce with pre- 
luminaries. 

Having long been accus‘omed to hearing the 
bigh-sounding titles of American Liberty and In- 
pendence applied to the land of my nativity, I 
have oftew had occasion to scrutinize the justuess 
of our claims, to tivese exalted appellations. 
Though the celebrated statesman is often pro- 
claiming to bis * enraptured aadience,” the name 
of a free people; and the popular attorney making 
high pretences of advocating the rights of people 
under a free, popular government; and ayen the 
populace, in their bailad-songs, are resounding 
forth the melodious strains of Liberty and Equali- 
ty, among men; yet J am certain, that reality 
proves that our claims to these majestic titles are 
not well} founded. But mosf of all, the public prints 
i Many States, are teeming with boasted eulogics 
on the fabric of the free institution of our pational 
aid State governments, and the justness and equali- 
ty of their administration. This circumstance, has 
doudtiess, more ihan any other, contributed to- 
Wards inveigling the public mind into the opivion 
that our government and laws, are right, justice, 
and equalily; waen real and every-day facts, and 
the very /aws themselves under woich we live, de- 
Monsirate to us as clearly as the inid-duy sun, that 
the Very reverse of this is the trae state of the case. 
Many of ‘the + ine-wrs rzht, ow! Tabieisos eromi- 
Sms on American jurisprudence and equality of 
ow laws, wight be cited; but, suffice it to insert one 
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whieh may be considered as an epitome of the 
popular and loud-sounding boast of American 
nominal liberty and equality, witch bas so long 
descended from father to.gon, and been re-echoed 
from hill to dale, throughout the United States; 
but which, plain matter of fact must stare in the 
face, and which the common sense of the sovereign 
people must condemn, as false and delusive. 

The article referred to, was printed in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, by Mr. Gales and Son, in their 
Almanac forthe last year. ‘I'he writer, after tak- 
ing a superficial and perhaps a prejudiced survey 
of the other three quarters of our globe, and ap- 
|parentiy turning the dark side of things to view, 
comes to survey the great republic of America. In 
bis representation of American territory, the wri- 
ter, whoever he is, has @rawn such a veil over 
truth and reality, that a stranger from another re- 
gion would be led to conclude that the inhabitants 
of this land were quite unmolested in the enjoy- 
ment of peace, joy and safety; and that “rude op- 
pression vile,” dared not to venture her unhallow- 
ed footsteps to annoy the happiness of Columbia’s 
sons or daughters. Flere is the proud, but un- 
founded boast as it stands in Gulés’ Almanac! 

“+ America. —But to America, the heart turns 
with joy. There liberty rested, when she had 
been driven from every other quarter of the globe. 
—There she erected her altar, and proclaimed 
to the oppressed of all nations a safe asylum, 
ipeace, plenty, tolerance, and political freedom, 
and fixed the forbidden Rubicon to the march of 
tyranny!”—O fie! for shame! Shame to such 
bare-face dissembling!! And may the shame oi 
universal. contempt rest upon it!!! 


* But to America the heart” of embodied or 
disembodied deamons may “turn with joy,” to be- 
hold the footsteps of oppression scattered abroad 
through the land! Here the whole black-coated 
gentry may gaze with ghastly grin, to see immor- 
‘tal man satiating lis glutiony, upon the blood, 
‘tears and misery of his friendless brother. 

“But to Amesica the heart,’ of the patsfot and 
the philanthropist “ furns:"—With what?—-Witb 
the joyful consideration that they behold their 
‘fellow men and women in the happy enjoymentof 
‘equal rights and liberty? No! Does it then “turn” 
with the pleasant dnd gladdening prospect, of be- 
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holding their brethien and sisters, all equally pro- 
‘tected inthe enjoymenf of the bounties of Heaven, 
and free from the tyranny of petty despots and 
the unjust and unmerited oppression of unfeeling 
taskmasters? No. Bat it “ turns’ with the lamen- 
table and heart-sickening consideration that there 
is a large proportion of our feellow creatures in 
the American Territory; yea, within the bounda- 
ries of the United States, who are sunk into the 
lowest depth of degradation and misery; who 
wear the chains of perpetual bondage and are 
complied to bow at the ignominous “altar” of vio- 
lent oppression. Melancholy as the fact is, it is 
most certainly undeniable, that instead of “liberty” 
resting on the far-famed land of America, that on 
this very jand, far-famed as it is for liberty and 
equality, there * rested” and still “rests,” SLAVERY, 
Lin its raost direful and horrible form; and that too 
hunder the very auspices of this renowned country. 
Say not then, any more, neither news-paper nor 
Almanac scribblers, that * liberty has erected her 
altar, and “rests” ona land that is polluted with 
the vilest, and most shocking system of inhumanity, 
injustice and inequality, and of man aSsailing the 
dearest rights of man,” that bas ever been record- 
ed in the annals of past generations, or known or 
practiced in all the world. Modified as the aspect 
of African slavery may appear to some, and fa- 
vorablevas the light may, be in which they view it; 
vet 1 am bold and bound to assert to the world, 
that [ view it as a most unhal:owed system of su- 
perlative oppression, violence, and barbarity; and 
hequally opposed to allthe laws of the Great Jehovah 











and all the laws that man has‘any ‘right to make, 
or ought, in the least degreeto tolerate. But what” 
has Amcrica proclaimed to all nations? She has ~ 
indeed proclaimed in empty words, that her land ~ 
is a land of political freedom. This proclamation © 
seems to have gone no further than this,--that other 
nations shall mot rule over her—that she will bow 
to the sceptre of no other prince, but that of her 
own, and that she will be subjected to no other 
dominion, whether gf God or of man, but that 
which originates in her’own miguided councils, 
This seems to be the summit of her “ political free-" 
dom.”—But she has never but once in word, and | 
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never—no never in deed, proclaimed to the 
sed of all nations, a safe asylum, neither | 
plenty, tolerance, nor political ffeedom. e bas 
never yet proclaimed in the United States govern- r 
ment, that she will not oppress the stranger that is 
within her gates; (or terrifory,) or that whosoev 
stealeth a man, or selleth one that is stolen, sball 
surely be putto death. Far to the contrary of % 
this, she has proclaimed loudly in the ears o baits 
surrounding nations, that she will both oppress” ae 
stranger,.and lay on him heavy burdens, griévious 
to be borne, by the tolerance of the most contra-. 
band laws to all justice and equity, that ever-exist- «| 
ed in any jurisprudence, whether in Asia@y Europe, 

or Africa. She now dooms some millions of the ‘. | 
sable sons of the Ethiopian mation—deseendants ~~ 
of those who were torn from. ther kindred, their 


country, their home; even from the "Sha ecu 








but now most injured land of Afriea. She dooms 

I say, a host of her inhabitantsto a perpetual state 
of degradation and misery, the most wretched and 
abominable, of any ever imposed on* any people, 
on the face of the whole eaath. This she has done, 
ana continues to do, by the enactment and the tole- 
rance of her vile, abominable slave-laws, as they 
are made by her State Legislatures, and much, ah, | 
too much winked at, by her federal head. By the 
enforcement of these outrageous, and envenomed ~ 
laws against humansiy? justice, and religion; 
which contain a more malignant and deadiy po- 
son, than the most virulent of the serpent kind, 
hundreds, thousands, and thousands of millions, 
have been made to drink deep, and bitter draughts 

of the cup of sorrow, suffer the keenest pangs of af- ' 


fliction, and the most poignant and bitter “grief; 


and many of whom have been even precipitated , 
into the guif of irremidable despair. Notwith- 
standing this, there are thousands of tongues, often, 
speaking highswelling words of American liberty. 
Away! away! with such cownright hypocrisy! 
Has America ever yet proclaimed in an act of 
general emancipation, that greatest of all earthly 
blessings, Liberty to the oppressed captive sons and 
daughters of the sable race, within her borders? 
Or has she, in reality, given them a safe asylum, by 
the protection of her laws from the unlimited con- 
trol'and tyranny of the demon-like monsters, in bu- ‘ 
man shape, who claim their fellow creatares, not — 
as their brethren, bet as their property! And will, 
atany time, whén they have a surplus of their hu- 
man booty, drive, and expose to sale, like “the 
beasts of the field, their fellow beings, their owm 
flesh and their own blood! LinDLEy. 


Randolph, N. C. December. 1828. 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
ditor:—I observe that a good deal has 
beeti Said of the propriety of allowing the blacks 
to drive hacks, carts, &c. A writer in the Ameri- | 
can, who signs himself Wilberforce, bas humanely 
said a word in behalf of the poor negroes, for 
which he is assailed by an American Citizen very 
rudely; one of his chief arguments, why we should 
ot give our “brother worm, leave to toil” is, that 
the blacks mustveventually, either by fair means or 
otherwise, be driven from the country. Now with 
due difference to the opinion of the “American citi- 
zen,” it is hoped that untik the expulsion takes 
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piace, they will not ‘be deprived of the means 6f 
subsisterice, surely they Ought to be permiited the 
exercise of this. one of the most humble, menial 
~ and Jaborous tasks; Tam entirely: unacquainted 
+ with the nature of the laws, which are applied 
for, or which éxist in relation to this subject; but 
* common justice and humanity tells me, that’ the 
negtoes of this city, instead of being prevented 
- from making themselves useful, ought to be en- 
couraged. We all know that a large proportion 
of the -white drivers are foreigners. And why 
_ their claims to advantages should be greater thar 
our black countrymen I cannot divine. Ifthe Irish 
' “are such great patriots and learned men, they can 
- -s00n attain, within this country, situations which 
> will render the passage of a law unnecessary, in 
their favor, to monopolize an humble employment, 
which gives bread to th@ poor negro, 
| How silly to talk of the poetry and eloquence 
of Irishmen, (a trite subject at best,) but truly 
ridiculous when applied to the notoriously noi- 
¥ 9 proverbially drunken Irish carmen—as 
> well, and indeed with more justice, might we 
"plead the’eause of the injured and oppressed Afri- 
» cam, by quoting the writers and orators of their 
‘once renowped country. I say with more justice, 
because the latter have been forcibly, and sorely 
against their wills, dragged to this country as 
slaves, by our own ancestors, whilst Pat with the 
impudence of @ highwayman’s horse thrusts him- 
sell upon us, and.rudely demands his share of the 
loaves and fishes. As soon as he rises above the 
employment of an ash-gatherer, he begins to dic- 
tate to us, iow we should govern ourselves, talks 
of “when he was in Europe,” or if he happened 
to pass via. London or Liverpool on bis journey to 
the land of liberty, interlards his abuse of this 
country and every thing it contains, with “when ] 
was in England.” It is notorious that the very in- 
dividuals who in England and Treland fill the sitn- 
ations, which ate generally in this country occupi- 
ed by the blacks (for amongst every people there 
ere, and must be “ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,”) are loudest in their complaints agains! thie 
Nagers. If ever the explosion (which the @merican- 
citizen apprebends) bursts from this sable cloud, the 
torch wi!l mosbprobably be applied by a foreigner; 
*twill be caused by the Helots of Europe, who, una- 
ble to live in any other than a menial capacity m 
the land of their birth, have migrated hither,---here 
they have contrived to get on horseback, and like 
sturdy beggars are prepared to ride tothe devil. 


Let me not be misunderstood—that our country 
isan asylum for the oppressed and suffering people 
of Burope, is a source of gratificatiom to us; we 
are aware too of the advantages we sometimes re- 
ceive from them, but I ask the honest and honora- 
ble part of our adopted cetizens, if it be not more 
becoming and decorous to leave the adjustment 
of ovr affairs in relation to the biacks, with natives. 

CLaRkson. 
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MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 











Will answer as a form, for any section of the Union, 
G.. TZ. 
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or THe Unirep Srates 
BLED! 


respectfully représents: 
That-they consider the system of Negro Slavery 









The following memorial, prepared and circulated for 
signatures, has ever yet been inserted in this paper. it 


| “Jo rue Senare anv Hovss oF ah nih 
» IN Concress AsSEM- 


Lhe Memorial of the undersigned, citizens of 
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oe exists iu the United States, as the greatest 
voltical and meral evil that affects our country 
tis ef war with the fundamental principles of our 
Govermpentssas set forth in the charter of our 
| liberties. J¥hile we proclaim to the world that 
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“all-men are born equals” and that “liberty is our 
inalienable right,” we Geprive a portion of our fel- 
low men of this very right, and hold them in the 
most abject and absolute bondage. 
Slavery weakens the arm of national power, and 
endangers our domestic peace and franquillity. If 
our independence be a biessing, and peace and tran- 
quillity, instead of insurrections and servile wars. 
be objects worth caring for, then ought the pablic 
functionaries of our national and state governments 
to be vigilant and unremitting in their efforts to 
eradicate slavery from our country, and to unite all 
hearts in the support of our republican institutions, 
instead of perpetuating a system which derives a 
numerous, a powerful, and a rapidly increasing 
portion of the nation of all the blessings of our 
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their bosoms the most deadly hatred to our institu: 
tions and to ourselves. 

The injurious effect of slavery on the morals of 
a community, has Jong been the subject of remark, 
and is universally admitted by all writers upon the 
subject. In the language of the, late venerable 
Mr. Jefferson, “the whole commerce between mas- 
ter and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most 
boisterous passions; the most unremitting despotism 
on ‘the one part, and degrading submissions on the 
other. Our children see this, and learn to imitate 
at,” 


Slavery is incompatinle with the Christian reli- 
gion; because it destroys all those social relations 
which are enjoined by the Christian religion, and 
which are the foundations of civil society. The 
duties which a liusband owes to his wife, and a wife 
to her husband, and which the Christian religion 
enjoin, are liable to be abrogated and forever dis- 
solved, at the will of an unprincipled and cruel 
master. So the duties which a parent owes to the 
child, and the child to the parent, and which are 
solemnly enjoined by the same divine and inviola- 
ble law, are liable to be forever annulled by a man 
who acknowledges neither religious, nor moral obli-| 
gation.=The pure and holy doctrines of Christian:- 
ty cannot lead to such results when rightly ex- 
pounded, and applied to the affairs of human life. 


happy government, and emgenders and fosters in| 
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Ec j> Thomas M. Sctio fieid, Washington, D. C. and 
Dr. B. Fussel, Kennet Square, Pa. are authorised to act 


as Agents for the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
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CorrspoxpeNTs,—MIND!!—Those who corespond with us 
will, hereafter, be particular to pay the postage on all létters 
and communications that they would have token from the 
post office. It would operate but lightly for every cores- 
pondent to pay his own postage, but when thrown together, 
it hears so heavy upon our shoulders that we have deter- 
mined to step from under it. Let our Agents pay the pos- 
tage on letters direcied to us on business. relative to the 
paper, out of monies collected, (Can they collect? Why 
do they not do it, then??) from. subscribers, ag neo letters 
will, hereafter, be taken from the office, unless paid. The 
heavy tax to which we have heretofore been subjected 
renders an unalterable adherence to this determination ab- 
solutely indispensible. 
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Serr Derence.—In the .%merican Republican of West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, our friend s:igfried, the editor of. 
that paper indulges in the following ¢ff sion. 


_‘ We should be glad to see our friend Lundy, editor of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation. emancipated from his 
strong political partialities, so far as respects his editoreal 
career. The usefulness of his paper would be greatly en- 


hanced by avoiding any allusion to the Presidential Ques- 
tion,”? 


If the editor of the .fneriean Republican, is disposed to 
follow the fortunes of .a man whose elevation to the Chicf 














For these and many cther reasons that might be 
given, your Memorialists pray Congress to take the 
subject of slavery, in the District of Columbia, 


such laws as will effect a eradeal. but certain, abo- 
lition of sjavery in the said District. As the best 
means of accomplishing this object, your Memo- 
rialists would recommend that.a law be passed, that 
all the children, of slaves hereafter born in the Dis- 
trict, shall be free at a certain age. Such a law has 
been passed in many of the States, and has always 
been attended with the happiest effects; and- there 
is no reason to believe, but that such a law would 
be attended with alike happy effect in the District 
of Columbia. It would, .at the same time. relieve 
the "National Government (in the honor'of which 
every American ci'izen takes so much pride) from 
the reproach of perpetuating slavery in that portion 
of the country Over which it possesses the exclusive 
power of legislation. 
measures as it may be expedient to adopt, for the 
purpose of removing such of the black population, | 
as may be willng to go, to Africa or elsewhere, 
your Memorialists will not presume to make any 
suggestions to the wisdom of Congress. 
Confiding in the wisdom, justice, and patriotism | 
of Congress, your Memorialists pray that their} 
huntble suggestions may be received with kindness, | 
and treated with indulgence. 








Better to be upright with poverty, than deprav-. 
edi with an abundance.’ He whose virtue ¢x- 
ceeds his talents is the good man: He whose 
talents exceed his virtue is the mean one. 
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over which Congress has exclusive jurisdiction, in- or advocate the pretensions of the fiero, would, we con- 
to its grave and serious consideration, and pass; 


With regard to such other 


| by the United States Delegrap 


Larticies, and, to show that he was unworthy of confideuet.@ 
‘uf having been engaged in the slave trade. 


Magistracy, would prostrate the agricultural and manufac- 
turing interests of his State, it is a matter to be settled be- 
tween him and his patrons —But for us to remainneutral, 


caive, bean abandonment of those principles which have 
;ever actuated us in our editoreal career. The erntest with 
‘us is not Jackson or Adams—it is Freedom or Slavery. 
The editor of the Genms of Universal Emancipation, does 








not wish unnecessarily to broach the Presidential Question, 
and his readers he believes will bear him out in the asser- 
tion.—Ours is not @ Political Paper, further than the sub- 
| ject of Slavery may be connected with it. Our chief object 
\is to diffuse amangst the citizens of the United States, the 
injustice, horro®s, and anti-republican tendency of slavery. 
—When therefore onr attention is turned towards who 
|shall rnle the destinies in our REPUBLIC of ten million . 
| of freemen, and two million of slaves; we view on the one 
hand, a citizen presented to us from one of the non-slave- 
holdmy States, a man whose principles and practice have 
at al] times, denoted him to be the friend of bis fellow-man; 
on the other, a fortunate General, a notorivus siavebolder, @ 
native and resident of a slaveholding State, a personage 
who it will be perceived by the annexed extract, has him- 
self been engaged inthe Internal Siave Trade—is also held 
up to our view as a proper character to preserve the liber- 
ties of those already free, and disposed to rivet faster the | 
chains on the already oppressed sons of Africa. 





’ 
From the Baliimore Patriot. 

Anoturr Trait.—We copy thé followimg pregnant pare- 
eraph from the conclusion of along letter from Mr. Erwit 
of Tennessee, published in the National Journal ol ye-lter 
day. Mr. E. was provoked to write the letter imquestion, 
h, the editors of which had 
charged him with being the author of certain Pcontideutey 
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Extract of a letier from 4. Erwin, published in the National 
Journal, May, 1, 

I bave been charged with dealing in s’aves, by the parti- 
sans o! General Jackson—ithey know not on what slippery 
ground they tread. To them this shoyld have been a ten- 
ver point; they did notsurely know tial their oven Idol was 
once himself engaged to a considerable extent, in this traffit of 
human flesh—in the buying and selling o} slaves for profit. Abd 
}can say with tenfold emphasis, in their own language, 
‘* this charge is het lightly made,” deny it ifhe dare. 

A. Erwin, 

Viewing the question in this light, is there a man who 
bas the cause of Emancipation at heart, who could hesitate 
fora moment in pursuing the course which a faithful ad- 

‘ . 1 
berence to our cause would dictate. Our friend the editor 
of the Republican, will therefore pardon us, if attimes, we 
should admit any thing that would have a tendency to mili- 
tate against the interest of the Hero. 

As before observed, ours is the ,cause of Emancipation, 
and we could not so far forget the object and purport of the 
contest in which we are engaged, as betray to those interests 
—an our friend say as much of his political friend Kree- 
mer, and others of the Pennsylvania Delegation in Congress? 
What could induce a man elected from a State so averse to 
Slavery, to become its advocate, but the blindness and en- 
thusiasm with which he has harnessed himself to the politi- 
tal car which ¥s to induct his favorite into ofice?—will a 
majority of his constituents sustain him in his views on 
the subject of Negro Slavery, or will our friend Siegfried 
advocate the doctrines which we give below? 
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(“Speech of Mr. Kreemer of Pennsylvania, Jan. 4, 1828, in the 
' “ease of compensation le D’.2uterive, for deteioration in the 
value of his siave. 

‘Mn. Kreemer said, that what he had this day heard ad- 
vanced wus so very cxtraordinary, that it called on him to 
say something. What is this case? A man has had his 
slave taken by the government «f the United States, and 
‘employed in its service; and there wounded if. not destroy- 
ed. Shall the master be paid for it or not? This was the 
question, which some gentlemen seemed to think so terrible. 
The gentlemen say we must not touch it; but they do touch 

- it, and they say the man tmust not be paid becausea slave is 
‘not property. This isthe logie of college-learned gentlemen 
Now, for my own part, | do not care when or where this 
question is discussed.. I am willing to meet it auy where. 
The gentleman from New York (Mr. Strong) has told us 
that the officer of government, and not the government, 
must be responsible. Sir, this may do very wellin a cer- 
tain sehvol, but at will never do iu a schoul of justice. 
‘can Never consent to such a doctrine as that. I'm for put- 
Ung the saddie on the right borse. if the servuat of the 
government acts unjustly aod tyrannically, the government 
must pay for it. Waooever heard of such.ao angument? 
The government not responsible! Why,’even.in the most 
despotic governments, such a notion was never heard of: 
but, ina republican government like ours, it’s intolerable. 
Hever there was a just clain before this house, this is 
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Loox Bacx.—In our last (yee page 99,) will be found an 
article copied from the Commercial Advertiser, which the 
editor of that paper had received from his correspondent 
at Washington. When we handed this brilliant scrap to 
the compositor, we intended to append to it, a few remarks 
for the purpose of showing the light in which we view the 
subject, therein referred to, but were prevented by more 
important concerns until too late. This correspondent 
appears to have fallen a prey to the rapacity of that be- 
wiidering magic which has long maintained an undisputed 
empire over the mind, heart, soul, conduct, and character 
of the Southera Siaveites.’ They all (with but few excep- 
tions) admit the immorality, impolicy, and injustice of 
Slavery; they lament, or seem to lament and deplore its ex. 
tence, in the honest candor aad solemn sincerity of their whole 
hearts; they affect to shed oceuns of tears while reflecting 
npon the deliterious contagion it spreads through the coun 
try, all theic soul seems to Jow out in streams of humanity 


and oenevolence,—uay, eveu, their bowels heave with com- 


passion for their unfortunate brother ia chains!—but all in 
vain'—their candor, sincerity, humanity, benevolence, sympathy, 
and compassion, must lie dormant,—must mould, rust and rot, 
merely because the sympathetic beings—heaven help them! 
~-have no opportunity of giving practical proof of their since- 
rity! aud why have ihe} uot this opportunity? Because it has 
been proclaimed to the world by a thousand tongues, that 
“THE DELICATE SUBJECT must not be agitated.” We agree 
with this intelligent ‘* correspondent’? that the must distant 
allusion to the subject is calculated to fill the House with 
‘* sparlis, crackers, serpents, stink, smoke, fire and fury,” 
but We cannot put our signature to the assertion, that ‘*it 
is avsurd to stir such a question, in such a country, and un- 
der such a governiaent as curs.” This is the very govern- 
mentunder which we would anticipate succese, from stir- 
ring such a question. . Here, public opinion gives a decided 
tone to'the councils of our country, and nothing can be 
better calculated to produce a regeneration im public opin 
ion than the agitation of the subject upon all saitable occa” 
Letit.nbt be said that ihe Constitution interferes 
with the subject atall. thas nothing to do withit. We 
defy the whole host of slayeites iv the South, and their ser- 


s2:0Nns. 


vile coadjutors in the North, to point (a ove single iota in the 
the radical prisciplgs of our government, which recogni- 
zcs any such thing as slavery. Our fundamental institu. 
lions are bottomed upon the broad doctrine that * all men 
are created equal.” Tie common. law, tov, speaks the same 
sterh language: and the tottering system of slavery is up- 
held alone by municipal enactments, which are within- 


themseives manifestly absurd, unjust, and uncodstitutional, 





one. Aud if the question is to be argued ‘how far a slave is 
the property of his owner, I, for one, am Willing to‘de 
clare, befure the whole world, that | believe a Slave is a 


much the property of his master as any thing else thet h 


e 
owns.”’ 
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who admit that slavery is an evil, but think 


| . ; ° 
tal delusion—could they havea greater evidence t! 


ease with which, by polilical' particlities, their opposition te 
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wealth.” be the owner of a slave—bei: g subdued by politi 


their abettors to power, putit beyond thereach of them 
selves or others to forward the great work of emancipaticn 


they do not own a slave—no part of the guiltand nore o 


erime could ever overtuke them—but there are sins © 





4 scription fold their hands, and think the evil and al 


future Gay be astounded by a terrible cry of help fi 


- , on th 
South—the b 


unds uf the oppressor will want strengthenin 
and he Calls upon his brethren of tht ‘Vorth to sead fert 
ber suns 6 the “tented fila,’ atid the sons of those wh 























Dave petto pour forth their blood én 


ae prolusiva, tu assist | 
imding stcager shavery's chains. 













Whilst on this *ubject, we have a word to say to those| 


' 
emsejves re-| Tue Unrortunate Moor acain.—lIt will be recollected 
. . . , . , . . ‘ 
moved beyond the reach of its influence, to beware the fa-| by our readers that, in our paperof April 12th we publish- 
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€al opinians—and thus, by elevatinggthe slavehoelders or 


Rhou. ; ‘ ; 
ouchL all was ++ peace, peace” withio their borders, may 


‘Ve shail not go so far as to charge with perjury all who 
| have contributed to the enactment of the slave laws, but we 
|have bo inclination to be held answerable, in their stead, for 
lall the guilt and sin which ‘* heaven’s highvChancery” bas 

attached to ibat crime. 
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~and is now drinking ia the | 
balmy sweets of liberty, he fas anne cHiLDREN remaining © 
at Nachez, that he must leay silent unncomplaining ageo- -. 
ny, to people the doleful regions of slavery with theiro. — e 
spring!—While he related to us this painful truth, the tears — e 
gusned from his eyes and rolled, down his wo-worn cheeks. figs 
in profusion!—Let no enthusiastic and vociferous declaim= 
er, again commit an outrage upon truth, by declaring that ‘¢ 
‘* our Government is.an Asylum for the oppressed of alt nations,” 
until this foul reproach be wash'd, with the tears of peni- s 
tence, from our birod-stained escutchon. True, thereare 
benevolent individuals, always ready toextend a helping 
hand to the ‘‘oppressed;"* but let not this distinguished 
racter be assumed for the Goverywenr, while more ‘than 
fifteen hundred thousand witnessegy ban be produced to prow — 
the contrary! . | § ve if 

‘ a ae 
“Emily”, has been received at this office, and sball ape i 
pean in our next. Bee 3% 


enjoyment of his natural rig 
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Passing vents. @” 


Sweden.—The King of Sweden has givén Or 
ders to establish schools of Navigation ip the ports 
of Stockholm, Giffle, Calmus, Mualmoe attd Gothen- 
burg, where mstructions are to be given in the the- 
ory & practice of all the branches Wecessary to 
form good captains of Merchantmen. 

Flour’ in Montevideo.—A lettery received of tha 
editors of the American, dated, Montevideo; March 
19, 1828, says that flour is selling at that place for - 
16 dollars per barrel. : » 

French, Revenue.—The deficit in the French 
Revenue was announced on the 12th March, to be 
217 millions of francs. It is charged to tlie mis- 
management of the late Prime Minister Villile, by . 
his enemies. Bd 

The Russian army.—The Russiags have reveived 
orders to cross Pruth, on the 28th of Mareh, in- 
stead of the 12th April, the day previously fixed’ 
upon. In‘consequence of this order the exchange 
on London fill.2 per cent. | se 

Gavernor Clinton's Heirs.—A Dill has passed 
both Houses of the Legislature of New York, a 
propriating ten thousand dollars to the minor heirs 
of Governor Clinton. 

Nomination —The President of the United States, 
has nominated General Macomb for the office of « ~ 
Major General of the army, ya 

Canal Revinue—For the first eight days the —— 
Ohio Canal was in operation, tolls were received — 
to the amount of four hundred ‘and seventy-two 
dollars and #eventy cents—of which was collected’ ~~ 
at Cincinnati, $229 46; at Hamilton, $83 29; 
and at Middleton $160.00, | he 

Vacancy filled.—*We understand” says the 
Aurora “that Dr. Thomas P. Jones, of Phil mg 
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Moor” who had been 
ught from Africa shout forty years ago, and subjectg@ to 


sted an account of an”? unfortunate 
ty 
0Fr0 


waver) Is parslized—and the, readiness that men from|Siavery in Natebes. The man therein, refered to, the Sto- 
Main to Maryland, who themselves, would not for “ ludia’s 


ry of whose lifeis eventful and interesting, and.on whom the 


? 


en liverated 
by the Denevolent interposition of Mr. Adams and M 


in our office day betore yestenday. he bas be 





} : F ‘ om 
f} of those who mnhalit Natches, amd its vacinity. They ar- 


the dung : aes : ; ’ ; ; 

dutgers io be apprehented from a/participation in that] rived here evening bi fore last, on their way to Washingtun 
i] jn order to make the preliminary arrangements necessary 
Omission as well as commission; And whilst those of this|to their embafkation for A:rica, Though the old man was 


" . ‘ . 
;| born in affluence, and.is at this me the rightful ruber of a 


ise ri ua ne ar » , " ‘ | 
Cocequences far removed from them, they may at seme! Kingdom caileo Timtboo; he says that forty years slavery 


‘ 
. 


€ have subd 6G his ambiticn 
¢ 
h 
o} and jay his bones 10 the land of his Fathers. 

Ove important fact connected with this eveatful trans 


action must pot be passed over ia silen ce. 
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heavy hand of ruthless misfortune fas borne heavily, Was) the Ballimore and Ohio railroad company," to iin- 


0 Clay, aided by a philanthropic individual at Natches; and 
| > . - | , ‘ ‘ : 
‘ners silace themselves under a delusion that because | his wife purchased from thraldom by the liberal donations 


vr power, and humbjed his pride 
| low. im tbe dust; Dut that Ke shuil yet be happy if he ean fe- 
turfi to his native country, hive the friend of the white wat 


Though thi- 
victim of ruthless ouefortupe has jately stepped into the 
: ~ : 


phia, has been appointed superintendent’of the pat= »~ 


ont office at Washington, which situation had be- ~~ 


yen t ¢ 
‘come vacant by the death of Dr. Thornton.” B 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road.—Thé Senate of ~ 
‘the United States hag passed the bill to authorize 2 
é 


port the 'ron and machivery. necessary to const ugt 


- said road free from duty; and’it is probable thé ye 


e - 
~” 


House of Representatives will do likewise, | 
peans in Canada.— Colonel’ Talbot, who, 
Ww e settled in Canida, 25 years ag, had not a 
an European within a hundred miles of him, is 
now surrounded with, between twenty and thirty . 
thousand! + 
Russie & Prussta.—Off : 
tersburg of the Sth March, receivedat Paris on the % 
24th announces that at the moment when Geteral “ 
Pashewitch, was preparing to recommence hositlies — 
ties, the Seah addressed bim a@ commurication — 
with the utmost dispatch, to assure him of his pa- Xe 
cific disposition, & announving that the sums were ~ 
on their way, destined for the payment of the pee 
cuniary indemnity. . 
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e ———' Various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, ousof change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulgal.” 
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P% GENIUS WAKING. 
- Slumber’s heavy chain hath bound thee— 
Where is now thy fire? 
Feeble wings are gathering round thee— 
Shall they hover higher? 
Can no power, no spell recall thee, 
. From inglorious dreams? 
O! could glory so appal thee, 
‘ With its burning beams! 


‘Thine was once thellhighest pinion, 
* In the midway air, 
And with prond and sure dominion, 
Thou did’st upward bear— 
» Like the herald, winged with lightning, 
From the Olympian throne, 
Ever mounting, ever brightning, 
Thou wert there alone. 


Where the pillowed props of Heaven 
Glitter wilh eternal snows, 

Where no darkling clouds are driven, 
Where no fountain flows, : 

Far above the rolling thunder, 
When the surging storm, 

Rent its sulpbury folds asunder, 
We beheld thy form, 


0! what rare and heavenly brightness, 
Flowed around thy plumes, 

Asa cascade’s foamy whiteness, ‘ 

’ Lights a cavern’s glooms. 

. Wheeling through the shadowy ocean, 

Like a shade of light, 

With serene and placid motion, 
Thou wert dazzling bright. 


From that cloudless region stooping, 
‘Downward thou didst rush, 

Not with pinion faint and drooping, 
But the tempest’s gush; 

Up again dndaunted soaring, 

Thou didst pierce the cloud: 

hs es When the warring winds were roaring, 

: Fearfully and loud. 


‘Where is now that restless longing, 
After higher things: 

Come they not, like visions, thronging, 
On their airy wings; " 

Why should not their glow enchant thee, 

; Upward to their bliss? 

ee Surely danger cannot daunt thee 

sa From a Heaven like this. 


But thou s)umberest, faint and quivering 
. Hangs thy ruffled wing; 
Like a dove in winter shivering, 
Ora feebler thing. » 
Where is now thy might and motion, 
Thy imperial flight? 
Where is now thy heart’s devotion, 
Where aby spirits light? 


4 a 


Hark his rustling plumage gathers 
Closer to his side, 
Close, as when the storm bird weathers, 
“a Ocean's hurrying tide: 
, Now his nodding beak is steady, 
- i Wide his burning eye, 
ay _ Now his opening wings are ready, 
4 ’ , _ And his aim, how high? 
Mow be curves his neck and proudly 
Now is streached for flight, 
Hark! his wings they thunder loudly, 
. >. dehd their flash how bright! 


Onward, onward, over mduntains, 
' Through the rock and storm, 
Now like sunset over fountains, 
Flits his glancing form. 


Glorious bird thy dream has left thee, 
Thou hast reached thy heaven: 

Ling’ring slumber hath not reft thee, 
Of the glory given. 

With a bold and fearless pinion, 
On the starry road, 

None to fame’s supreme dominion, 
Mightier ever trod, 


VARIETY. 
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J. G. Perci vat. 
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The Empire of Women.—In the education of 
females, you plantthe oak, round which the ivy 
twines and aspires; that is, the example that irre- 
sistibly attracts, nay commands, in the great cause 
of virtue and religion. ‘That women are suscepti- 
ble of stronger and more lasting impressions than 
men, we see, by the almost invariable constancy 
and fidelity of their attachments, Even the slight 
tincture of the serious, which their fashionable 
education imparts, is seldom obliterated by all the 
hurry and confusion of a life of gayiety and plea- 
sure. You willrarely, perhaps never, see a wo- 
man, to whom any idea of religion has been com- 
municated, entirely abandon a compliance with 
any of its external duties, or insult its principles 
by the language of profaneness and contempt. 
There is a fervor in the soil of a female heart which 
never misses sending up what it receives, be the 
culture eyer.so scanty: when abundant, the return 
is invariably glorious. We have numberless exam- 
ples of women in the holy writings, and in every 


period of christianity that fills us with astonish- 
|ment, at the sacred sublimity and heroism of their 


characters—and the histery of the Pagan world, 
particularly the austere and virtuous days of the 
Grecian and Roman commonwealths, afford like- 
wise the most illustrious proofs that the sex when 
properly directed, can be more than the rival of 
man, in every action, every sacrifice that goes to 
dignify and exalt the human name. From the ve- 
ry appearance of female depravity we recoil, as 
from something shocking and unnatural; while 
men the most abandoned are only overawed, and 
not unfrequently reformed, by the coritemplation 
of female excellence. Even the most profligate 
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libertines approach it with a secret reverence which 


they cannot account for, and are equally unable to 
| Tepress. 
| defenceless, so weak in her conformation, so ti- 


Wonderful, that a creature naturally so 


mid in her ways, so unaspiring in her pursuits; so 
humble in her destination; born I may say to serve; 
should yet, under certain circumstances, possess 
an empire that nothing can resist, that renders her 
very silence eloquence, her entreaties law, nay her 

resence alone superior to the most awful consider- 
rations, in the control of licentiousness an-i vice. 
Yet so it is, such has universal experience deela- 
red to be the ascendancy of virtue and religion.--Alb. 





A bit of a speech.—The following speéch was 
delivered in the Legislature of Ohio, on the bill to 
amend an actentitled “an act ‘for the support 
and better regulation of common schools” , 

Mr. Speaker:—lIn the early days of my educa- 
tion—I was born on sunday, three days after the 





| declaration of Braddock’s defeat, July 7,1776. Ame- 
irican independence was declared on thursday, four 
days before’ If the house does not know that I 
received my education in the wilderness—I had a 
}common education. you are disputing about 
great principles of morality, which interfere§ with 
my religion and the rights of man. This bill will 
create arookery in the country— Iwill agree to put 
away the bill—Lwill dispense with the yeas and 
nays. J have acquired my capacity for public 





: —— 
speaking—for we have disputing schools in m 

country. Iam from Pennsyivania—I am therefore 
clear, for Jackson being President—lI shall there- 
for vote for the indefinite postponement of the bill. 





Lord Craven's negro Servant.—Lord Craven 
lived in London when the plague raged in 1665, . 
His house was in that part of the town since call- 
ed Craven Buildings. On the plague becoming 
general, his lordship, to avoid the danger, resoly- 
ed to go to his.seat in the eountry. As he was 
walking through the hall with his haton, and put- 
ting on his gloves, in order to step into bis carri- 
age he overheard his negro postillion saying to an- 
other servant, “I suppose by my Lord’s quitting 
London to avoid the plague, that his God lived in 
the country and not in town.” The poor black 
said this in the simplicity of his heart, as really be- 
lieving that there were aifferent Gods having pow- 


erin different places. “he speech however struck 


Lord craven very sensibly and made him stop in 
London where he was very active and useful da- 
ring that time of trial, and God was pleased to 
preserve his life. Chr. Adv. 





Longevily.—When a general census of the Ro- 
man Empire was made by Vespasian, in the year 
719, Lord Bacon assures us that there were then 


of 140. In Rimeno, there was one man 150 years 
of age. Peter Tartin, in Temeswar, Hungary, 
died in 1824, at the advanced age of 185! Gil-: 
mor M:Krin died the same year, in the Isle of, 
Jura, aged180! Louisa Truxo, a negress, died in 
Turcomea, South America, in 1730, aged 175!— 
Henry Jenkins, of Yorkshire, England, died 1670, 
aged 169. A particular account of this man, may 
be found in the 21st Nos. Phil. Transactions. The. 
Countess of Desmond died in Ireland, 1754, aged 
140 years. There is no doubt, that long life is 
partly an inheriiance--yery aged people, most ge- 
nerally had long lived parents.—Amer. Traveller. 





Relort Courleous:—Judge R., who presided in 
the County Court of an American state, was fond 
of indulging himself occasionally in a joke at the 
expense of Couusellor B.,a practising attorney in 
the same court, with whom he was very imtimate 
and for whom he had a high regard. On a cer- 
tain occasion, when pleading a cause at the bar, 
Mr. B. observed that he would conclude his re- 
marks onAhe following day, unless the court would 
consent to set late enough for him to finish them 
that evening. “Sit, sir,’ said the judge,“not set; 
hens set.’ “I stand corrected, sir,” said the coun- 
sellor, bowing. Not long after, while giving an o- 
pinion, the judge remarked, that under such & such 
circumstances an action wouldnot lay; “lie, may it. 
please your honor,” says the counsellor, “not lay; 
hens lay.” 
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The price of subscription is Torre DoLtars per annum, 
payable within six months of the time of subscribing—but @ 
full receipt will be given, if Two Doiiars anp Firty Cents 
be paid in advance. ; 

Subscriptions will not he received for less time than @ 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al- 
ways be paid in advanceby distant subscribers, unless they 
communicate their names through the medium of an 4u- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting small sums, at 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispen- 
sably necessary. : 

Subscribers will hot be at liberty to withdraw their names 
if they are io arrears. - 

The postage must be paid on all letters and communica® 
tions, received bythe editor, through the Post-Office. 
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living betweeu the river Po and the Appenines, fifty- j 
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four persons of 100 years, of age, fifty-seven of © 
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